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I  have  a  son  now  "less  than  two  years  old,  and  I  hope  when  he  grows  up 
that  he  will  decide  to  he  a  farmer.  There  are  five  reasons  why  I  want  him  to 
he  a  farmer:  ■•  ■ 

1.  A  farmer  has  more  and  "better  food  to  eat  than  have  most  peoole 
who  live  in  cities. 

2.  He  has  better  health  and  lives  longer. 

3.  He  accumulates  more  property  -  "becomes  a  wealthier  man. 

4.  Pie  is  more  likely  to  enjoy  his  work  than  are  most  city  people. 

5.  He  is  more  likely  to  rear  a  family  and  do  his  part  to  promote  the 
future  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  five  statements. 

1.   The  Farmer  Has  Better  Food. 

With  regard  to  food,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
some  years  ago,  in  fairly  prosperous  times,  collected  information  from  2,400 
farm  families  scattered  in  several  States,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
and  considered  "by  experts  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  farming  population, 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  collected  information  from 
12,000  workingmen's  families  in  the  cities.  3/  The  farm  families,  it  was  found, 
were  consuming  about  50  per  cent  more  protein,  50  per  cent  more  calcium,  40 
per  cent  more  phosphorus,  and  30  per  cent  more  iron  than  the  standard  ration 
necessary  for  good  nutrition,  while  the  workingmen's  families  had  barely  enough 
protein  and  had  a  deficiency  of  16  per  cent  in  calcium,  10  per  cent  in  phosphorus, 
and  15  per  cent  in  iron.  The  farm  families  ate  50  to  100  per  cent  more  meat, 
eggs,  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables  than  did  the  workingmen's  families,  which 
depended  more  on  cereals.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  farm  families  were 
well  provided  with  vitamins,  whereas  the  diet  of  the  workingmen's  families  was 
deficient  in  this  regard.  Of  course,  the  people  with  larger  incomes  in  the 
cities  eat  more  adequate  food,  but  the  majority  of  farm  families,  if  they  moved 
to  town,  would  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  workingmen's  class. 


l.-Talk  given  "before  the  sixth  National  Boys'  and  C-irls'  4-H  Club  Camp,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  18,  1932. 

a.-Kirkpatrick.  E.  I.  The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living,  p.  90-95.  New  York. (1929.) 

DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  -of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension 
director;  State  leader  in  county  agricultural,  home  demonstration,  and  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work;  county  agricultural,  home  demonstration,  and  boys'  and 
girls'  club  agent;  club-member  delegate  to  the  sixth  National  4-H  Club  Camp; 
farm-management  demonstrator;  agricultural-college  library;  and  experiment- 
station  library. 
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During  times  of  economic  depression  and  unemployment,  like  the  present, 
the  advantage  of  the  farm  families  in  this  matter  of  food  supr>ly  is  even  more 
striking.  Probably  millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  cities  to-day  scarcely  know 
how  they  are  going  to  provide  food  for  themsalves  and  their  children,  while 
thousands  wholly  without  means  are 'walking  the  streets,  many  of  these  persons 
slowly  declining  in  weight  and  strength. 

It  is  with  reference  to  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  house  that  farm 
families  live  more  poorly  than  do  city  families.   In  the  surveys  just  referred 
to,  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  was 
found  that  in  families  having  an  income  of  less  than  $1,200,  the  farm  family 
spent  £117  for  clothing  and  the  industrial  family  spent  $150,  whereas  in  families 
with  incomes  of  $1,800  to  $2,400,  farm  families  spent  $307  and  industrial  families 
spent  $331.  With  regard  to  the  house,  the  farm  houses  had  more  rooms  than  the 
city  houses,  but  had  fewer  modern  conveniences.   Only  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
farm  houses  were  completely  modern;  21  per  cent  were  partially  modern;  and  73  per 
cent  were  not  modern.   This  is  one  of  the  great  lacks  in  farm  life  -  home  conven- 
iences and  comforts. 

2.  The  Farmer  Lives  Longer. 

Despite  the  poor  sanitary  facilities  in  the  average  farm  home,  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  less  sickness  among  the  farming  population  than  among  the 
city  population,  and  there  is  statistical  evidence  that  the  duration  of  life  is 
considerably  longer.   In  1920  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  published  what  are  known 
as  expectation  of  life  tables,  and  although  tables  for  1930  have  not  yet  been 
compiled,  the  differences  in  this  respect  between  farm  and  city  have  probably 
changed  very  little  in  the  decade.   In  15  large  cities  the  new-born  child  in  1920, 
if  a  boy,  could  be  expected  to  live,  on  the  average,  to  the  age  of  52,  whereas 
if  he  were  born  on  a  farm  he  would  live  to  be  56  to  60,  the  age  varying  with  the 
State  in  which  he  lived.   For  girl  babies  the  expectation  of  life  was  55  in  the 
cities  and  60  to  62  on  the  farms.   Young  people  like  yourselves,  say  17  years  old, 
who  have  survived  the  dangers  of  infancy  and  childhood,  can  expect  to  live,  if 
boys,  in  the  large  cities  45  years  longer  but  in  the  country  about  50  years  longer; 
if  girls,  47  years  longer  in  the  cities  and  50  years  longer  in  the  country.   In 
other  words,  the  new-born  child  is  likely  to  live  6  or  7  years  longer  on  the  farm 
than  in  a  large  city,  and  even  young  people  at  the  age  of  17  are  likely  to  live 
3  to  5  years  longer  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

3.  The  Farmer  Accumulates  More  Wealth. 

The  third  point  is  that  farm  people,  although  their  incomes  are  smaller, 
accumulate  more  property  than  do  city  people.  This  statement  is  difficult  to 
prove  because  of  lack  of  statistics  bearing  directly  on  the  point,  but  the  follow- 
ing facts  indicate  its  probability: 

(a)   The  States  with  the  highest  per  capita  wealth,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  are  dominant ly  rural  States  -  Nevada,  with, 
$5r913  in  1930,  leading,  followed  by  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Montana.  iJ 
These  are  the  only  States  having  a  per  capita  wealth  exceeding  $4,000.  The  States 


[ 


3. -National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  The  Conference  Board  Bulletin.  No.  6 

p.  496.   Feb.  20,  1932. 
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having  a  wealth  exceeding  $3,500  per  person  were  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and 
North  Dakota,  all  dominantly  rural.   On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  per  capita 
wealth  was  in  the  Southern  States,  also  dominantly  rural.   In  the  South,  however, 
the  negro  is  a  large  factor,  and  the  low  fertility  of  much  of  the  soil  is  another 
important  factor.   In  the  North  per  capita  wealth  exceeded  $3,000  in  every  domi- 
nantly agricultural  State  except  Missouri,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  and  was  less  than 
$3,000  in  most  of  the  industrial  States. 

(b)   Moreover,  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  much  more  unequal  in  the 
cities  than  on  the  farms.  Apparently  80  per  cent,  possibly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
people  own  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  property  in  the  cities.   Z/   On  the  othe- 
hand,  if  mortgaged  farms  are  a  fair  sample  of  all  farms,  and  they  probably  are, 
80  per  cent  of  the  farmers  own  45  per  cent  of  the  farm  property  according  to  the 
1925  census.  It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  many- 
fold  more  equable  in  the  farm  population  than  in  the  city  population. 

Briefly,  the  situation  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a  young  man  or  woman  who  moves  from  the  farm  to  the  city  becoming 
many  times  richer,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  or  she  will  die 
poorer  in  the  city  than  on  the  farm.  Wealth  in  the  city  is  in  no  small  measure 
the  result  of  chance,  a  gamble  by  millions  of  people  for  big  stakes  in  which  a 
few  thousand  win.  Wealth  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  normally  the 
result  of  hard  work,  managerial  ability,  and  thrift. 

4.  The  Farmer  May  Enjoy  His  Work. 

For  the  farmer  who  realizes  the  significance  of  his  work,  I  believe  there 
is  no  occupation  that  affords  more  substantial  enjoyment.  Ruskin,  the  great 
English  author  and  art  critic,  wrote  many  years  ago  that  "There  is  no  wealth  but 
life."  The  farmer  deals  with  life  -  plant  life,  animal  life,  and  human  life. 
Crops  are  planted  and  harvested  year  after  year.   Individual  plants  die  and  dis- 
appear, but  the  production  of  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  goes  on  without  end.   The 
farmer  raises  horses  and  cattle  and  chickens.   Individual  animals  are  slaughtered 
or  die,  but  the  species  persists.   The  bones  of  the  little  primitive  horse  have 
been  found  in  abundance  in  rocks  that  are  millions  of  years  old,  and  the  horse 
will  doubtless  continue  millions  of  years  into  the  future. 

Agriculture  is  based  on  this  fact  of  reproduction,  and  the  continuity  of 
life.  The  farmer  is  constantly  dealing  with  this  eternal  life.   It  is  a  life 
subject  to  modification,  however,  as  witness  the  dairy  cow,  whose  production  of 
milk  has  been  increased  twofold,  possibly  threefold,  within  a  century.   The  farme 
is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  with  an  opportunity,  through  animal  breeding  partic- 
ularly, to  benefit  all  the  ages  to  come. 

5.  The  Farmer  Has  a  Fuller  Home  Life. 

It  is  this  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  life  that  is  one  reason,  I  believe, 
why  farm  people  emphasize  home  life.  Did  it  ever  seem  strange  to  you  that  nearly 
all  departments  of  domestic  science  or  home  economics  in  State  universities  were 
connected  originally  with  the  agricultural  college  rather  than  with  the  college 
of  arts  and  science,  or  of  engineering?  Now,  home  life  is  the  great  need  of  the 
Nation  .to-day,  and  I  want  my  boy  to  live  among  people  who  realize  the  importance 
of  home  life. 


4. -King,  W.  I.   The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.   1915. 

(Percentage  estimated  from  Fig.  26,  p.  227.) 
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The  cities  are  leading  the  Nation  down  the  same  path  of  depopulation  and 
iecline  that  the  Roman  Empire  followed  nearly  two  millenniums  ago.   In  1920  there 
were  just  a"bout  enough  children  in  the  cities  of  over  100,000  population  to  keep 
their  population  stationary.   (Fig.  1.)   The  cities  grew  "because  of  immigration 
from  Europe  and  migration  from  the  farms.   In  1930  the  census  showed  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  deficit  in  these  large  cities  in  number  of  children  necessary  to  keep 
the  population  stationary.   In  the  small  cities  there  was  a  10  per  cent  deficit. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  village  population  there  was  a  30  per  cent  surplus  in 
children  and  in  the  farm  population  a  50  per  cent  surplus  above  the  number  require^ 
to  maintain  a  stationary  population.   (Eig.  2.)  With' immigration  from  Europe  now 
greatly  reduced,  it  is  clear  that  the  cities  are  dependent  on  farm  and  village 
population,  not  only  for  a  permanent  increase  of  population  but  to  prevent  a 
decline  a  decade  or  two  hence.   If  the  birth  rate  declines  much  further  and  no 
increase  in  immigration  is  permitted,  the  natural  increase  of  the  rural  population 
will  not  be  enough  to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  urban  population,  nor  in  the  total 
population  of  the  Nation.   (Eig.  3.)   Young  people  who  move  to  the  cities  must 
realize  the  grave  danger  that  their  families  will  die  out. 

What  May  We  Do? 

This  prospect  of  a  stationary  and  later  declining  national  population, 
unless  the  decline  in  births  stops  quickly  or  immigration  increases,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  young  men  and  women  such  as  you,  looking  forward  to  farm- 
ing as  a  life  work,  particularly  to  those  who  live  on  poor  or  hilly  land  remote 
from  markets. 

1,   Locate  on  Good  Land. 

If  possible,  locate  on  good  land.   Improvements  in  agricultural  technic 
usually  are  adopted  first  by  farmers  on  good  land,  and  thin  fact  seems  likely  to 
make  commercial  agriculture  on  poor  or  hilly  land  increasingly  unprofitable. 
Earms  on  good  land  are  generally  larger  and  more  level  than  farms  on  poor  land, 
and  this  fact  facilitates  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  reduces  cost 
of  production.   Moreover,  farmers  of  such  land  have  more  capital  and  can  buy 
machinery.  Furthermore,  owing  to  their  greater  wealth,  they  usually  are  better 
educated  and  their  minds  are  more  open  to  new  ideas;  also  they  may  be  expected 
to  have  better  schools  and  churches  and  make  better  neighbors.   Such  farmers, 
having  more  capital  and  a  better  education,  are  more  likely  to  improve  their 
livestock  than  are  farmers  on  poor  or  hilly  land;  more  likely  to  use  fertilizer; 
more  likely  to  use  better  seeds  and  better  methods  of  cultivation.   In  other 
words,  the  prospect  is  for  increasing  concentration  of  agricultural  production 
on  the  more  level,  the  more  fertile,  or  the  more  favorably  located  land  with 
reference  to  markets  and  social  services,  such  as   schools,  churches,  roads, 
and  power  lines. 

This  concentration  of  production  on  the  more  level,  more  fertile,  or  more 
favorably  located  land  will  be  a  continuation  of  present  trends.   During  the 
past  decade  the  acreage  in  crops  has  increased  on  the  level  land  of  the  Great 
Plains  region,  where  the  farms  are  large  and  mechanized  machinery  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  and  on  the  fertile  land  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.   (Eig.  4.)   There 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  hilly,  eroded,  or  less-fertile  soils  of  the  East  and  - 
South,  particularly  where  the  farms,  are  too  small  to  operate  efficiently.  (Eig.  5.) 
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In  the;  1,130  counties  reporting  afi" increase  in  crop  acresge  there  were  33,000,000 
mors  acres  in  crop  in  1929  t nan "in  1919.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  22  per 
cent.   In  the  1,940  counties  reporting" a" decrease  there  were  32,000,000  less  acres 
in  crops  -  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent. 

For  15  years  the  crop  acreage  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been  practically 
stationary.  Meanwhile  agricultural  production  has  increased  nearly  25  per  cent, 
owing  principally  to  the  substitution  of  tractors  and  automobiles  for  horses  and 
mules  with  consequent  release  of  large  quantities  of  feed  for  meat  and  milk 
animals,  and  because  of  increasing  production  of  meat  and  milk  per  unit  of  feed 
consumed  by  the  animals.  Those  two  developments  have  made  available  about 
55,000,000  acres  of  crop  land,  and  have  permitted  production  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  population  without  any  net  increase  in  crop  area  or  in  acre  yields  of  the  crops. 

2  .  Have  lino  ugh  Land. 

Have  enough  land  to  farm  efficiently  unless  you  have  sources  of  income 
other  than  farming.   It  will  be  seen  in  Figure  5  that  farms  of  under  3  acres 
increased  in  every  State  except  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  farms  of  3  to  10 
and  of  10  to  20  acres  in  nearly  all  except  the  Northeastern  States.  Farms  of 
100  to  173  acres  decreased  in  all  the  Sta,tes  except  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Texas,  and  farms  of  175  to  250  acres  and  of  250  to  500  acres  decreased 
in  34  of  the  48  States.   On  the  other  hand,  farms  of  500  to  1,000  acres  increased 
in  all  the  States  from  Nevada  to  Ohio,  and  farms  of  over  1,000  acres  increased 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  western  half  of  the  Nation.  Nearly  all  these  large 
farm's,  however,  are  family  farms.   There  is  no  trend  away  from  the  family  farm. 

The  trend  has  been  toward  more  small  family  farms,  located  along  good  rords 
and  near  the  cities,  producing  mostly  perishable  products  for  near-by  city  markets 
or  for  the  farmer's  own  family;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  more  large  family 
farms  producing  grain  and  meat  for  the  cities  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  pork, 
for  foreign  countries  also.  Many  of  the  small  farms  are  part-time  farms  on  which 
factory  workers,  business  and  professional  men,  also  retired  farmers,  spend  an 
hour  or  more  each  day  in  producing  vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  sometimes 
milk,  for  the  family  table,  and  an  occasional  surplus  for  sale  to  neighbors  or 
friends.   These  trends  toward  more  small  farms,  particularly  part-time  farms, 
and  towo.rd  larger,  commercial  farms  are,  I  believe,  likely  to  continue. 

Recently  a  third  trend  has  become  apparent,  but  whether  it  is  permanent 
or  transitory  only  the  future  can  reveal.  Urban  unemployment  has  induced  a 
count ryward  migration,  and  thousands  of  young  and  middle-aged  men  and  women  have 
gone  back  to  live  with  their  parents  or  friends  on  the  farm,  or  have  bought  or 
rented  farms,  usually  small,  on  which  they  hope  to  grow  a  large  part  of  the  food 
they  need.  Whether  such  so-called  self-sufficing  farms  will  persist  depends 
largely  on  the  trend  of  wages  and  employment  in  the  cities.   If  wages  and  employ- 
ment return  to  predepress'ion  levels,  most  of  these  migrants  probably  will' return 
to  the  cities;  otherwise  there  may  boa. great  increase  in  such  self-sufficing 
farms . 
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In  other  words,  agriculture  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  at  a  turn- 
ing point.  Whether  it  will  turn  in  the  direction  of  fewer  "but  larger  and  more 
highly  commercialized  farms  or  in  the  direction  of  self-sufficing  farms  with  a 
lower  level  of  income,  from  which  it  has  develdped  during  the  past  century,  only 
the  future  can  reveal.  Agriculture  may  go  part  forward,  part  backward,  that  is, 
there  may  be  more  large  commercial  farms  and  more  self-sufficing  farms,  and  fewer 
small  commercial  farms.  Much  will  depend  on  the  distribution  of  the  national 
income  between  the  various  economic  classes,  that  is,  wage  earners,  capitalists, 
farmers,  and  the  like.  Mitch  will  depend  also  on  whether  the  decline  in  births 
continues,  and  whether  the  restrictions  on  immigration  are  relaxed.  Much  will 
depend,  finally,  on  exports  of  farm  products  and  on  policies  governing  trade  and 
fiscal  relations  among  the  various  countries. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  prediction  is  particularly  hazardous,  but  I  venture 
these  predictions  with  confidence  - 

Agriculture  will  survive. 

Good  farming  will  continue  to  pay  better  than  poor  farming. 
G-ood  land  will  continue  to  be  better-  than,  poor  land. 
A  good  farmer  on  good  land,  and  enough  of  it,  is  likely  to  make  a 
better  living  than  he  would  make  in  a  city. 

More  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation  and  the  race,  the  farmer 
is  likely  to  have  a  larger  family,  and,  like  the  runners  in  the  old  Greek  relay 
game,  pass  on  the  torch  of  life  to  the  next  generation.  The  first  law  of  nature, 
as  well  as  of  most  religions,  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word  -  Survive. 

3.   Think  Carefully  About  Investments. 

One  more  thought:  The  decline  in  the  size  of  families  in  the  cities  is 
a  factor  to  be  watched.  The  deficiency  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  cities 
probably  will  not  be  counterbalanced  for  more  than  two  or  three  decades  by  the 
surplus  from  the  farms,  for  in  both  city  and  farm  population  the  trend  of  the 
birth  rate  is  rapidly  downward.  Unless  immigrants  or  exports  of  farm  products 
increase,  the  market  may  grow  smaller  rather  than  larger  after  two  or  three 
decades.  Meanwhile,  advances  in  agricultural  technic  will  continue,  if  prices 
of  farm  products  rise  to  the  predepression  level.  The  prospect  is  for  a  con- 
tinued stationary  crop  acreage,  with  the  probability  of  contraction  rather  than 
expansion  of  the  agricultural  area  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
prospect  is  an  important  reason  why  the  young  farmer  should  locate  on  good  land. 
.If  he  does  not  inherit  it  he  should  rent  it,  provided  his  farming  experience 
justifies  renting.   In  other  than  times  of  economic  depression  it  is,  in  general, 
probably  better  to  be  a  tenant  on  a  good  farm  than  an  owner  on  a  poor  farm, 
particularly  in  commercial  farming,  and  if  the  arable  area  is  smaller  on  the  poor 
farm,  as  it  commonly  is. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  general  economic  situation  indicates  that  one  should 
be  very  careful  about  getting  into  debt.  Many  a  farmer  has  lost  his  farm  mainly 
because  he  borrowed  too  much  money  at  a  time  when  the  outlook  was  good  without 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  lower  prices  for  farm  products  on  his  ability  to  repay 
his  debts. 
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Likewise,  caution  should  "be  exercised  in  making  investments  other  than  in 
farm  land.   Some  cities  will  decline  in  population  before  other  cities;  many  more 
cities  have  declined  in  population  during  the  last  decade  than  during  previous 
decades.  A  declining  population  in  a  city  is  very  likely  to  depress  land  values 
and  most  business  values  also  in  that  city.   In  general,  invest  in  the  things  you 
know  most  about,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry. 

Summary 

May  I  summarize  now.  Farming  offers  you  the  probability  of: 

1.  Better  food  than  in  the  city. 

2.  Better  health  and  longer  life. 

3.  Greater  accumulation  of  property. 

4.  Greater  joy  in  your  work. 

5.  A  better  family  life. 

The  poorer  clothes  you  are  likely  to  wear  are  not  important,  and  the 
comforts  and  sanitary  facilities  of  a  modern  home  you  can  have  now  on  the  farm, 
if  yon  are  reasonably  successful  in  farming. 

And,  if  you  decide  to  be  a  farmer, 

1.  Locate,  if  possible,  on  good  land. 

2.  Have  enough  land.   Rent  it,  if  necessary. 

3.  Be  careful  about  going  into  debt,  and  be  cautio^.is 

about  making  investments,  particularly  in  anything 
of  which  yon  do  not  know  the  value  by  personal 
experience. 
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Jlgore  1.  -  Is  1920  there  were  almost  enough  children  In  the  large  cities  to  maintain  their  popula- 
tion stationary ,  but  In  the  email  cities  and  among  rural  people  there  «ae  a  surplus  of  children. 
Comparison  of  the  figures  on  this  map  with  those  in  Figure  2,   however,  rereale  the  rapid  decline 
in  ratio  of  children  to  women  of  15  to  44  years  of  age  during  the  decade.  The  decline  has  been 
greatest  in  northern  cities,  but  the  rapidity  of  this  decline  Is  owing  largely  to  the  much  fewer 
births  in  foreign-born  families  and  those  of  foreign  parentage.  The  average  decline  for  all 
cities  of  100,000  population  and  over  is  19  per  cent,  whereas  among  the  rural  population  it  Is 
only  11  per  cent. 
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Figure  2.  -  The  much  smaller  number  of  children  per  thousand  women  15  to  44  years  of  age  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  country,  and  especially  on  the  farm,  is  shown  by  the  map  to  be  almost 
universal.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  in  only  one  State,  Utah,  are  there  enough  children  in 
cities  of  100,000  population  and  over  to  maintain  &  stationary  population,  and  that  all  of  these 
other  large  cities  average  a  20  per  cent  deficit.  In  the  farm  population,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  50  per  cent  surplus.  The  ratio  of  children  to  women  15  to  44  years  of  age  Is  notably 
high  in  the  rural  population  of  the  South. 
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Figure  3.   -  Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  increasing  nearly  2,000,000  a  year. 
How  the  Increase  is  less  than  1,000,000.     Births  were  2,800,000  or  more  annually  as  late  as  1925, 
hut  by  1931  they  had  fallen  below  2,500,000,   while  deaths  Increased  from  about  1,350,000  to 
1,450,000.     Vet  immigration  has  been  reduced  from  about  300,000  in  1921  and  1922,   and  over  700,000 
in  1923,   to  a  net   loss  of  123,000  in  1931.     A  stationary  population  is  approaching  with  much  great- 
er rapidity  than  anyone  five  years  ago   surmised  was  possible,  but  It  appears  to  be  20  years  off  or 
longer.     The  decline  in  population  growth  In  the  next  decade  is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  in  the 
past   decade,    since  net  Immigration  can  decline  no  further. 
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Tigure  4.  -  The  increase  in  crop  are*  between  1919  and  1929  occurred  mostly  In  the  semlarid  portion 
of  the  Oreat  Plains  region,  where  the  tractor,   combine  and  other  labor-earing  machinery  made  it 
possible  to  grow  grain  profitably  at  the  prices  then  existing.     A  notable  increase  occurred  also 
in  southwestern  Minnesota  and  in  the  Mississippi  river  bottoms  of  Mississippi  and  northeastern 
Arkansas.      In  both  these  areas  much  land  had  been  drained,   but  most  of   the  Minnesota  gain  was 
because  of  a  severe  drought  in  1919.     The  increase  in  the  1,130  counties  in  the  United  States 
reporting  an  increase  during  the  decade  exceeded  33,000,000  acres. 
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Figure  6.  -  The  increase  in  number  of  small  farms  has  occurred  in 
connection  with  increased  specialization,  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  part-time  farming  and,  in  most  of  the  cotton-growing 
States,  with  an  Increase  in  the  cotton  acreage.  The  increased 
numbers  of  farms  in  most  of  the  large-sized  groups  occurring  in 
the  Central  and  Western  States  ma/  be  attributed  in  part  to  an 
expansion  of  acreage  in  farms  and  in  part  to  combinations  of  farms 
of  smaller  size,  made  desirable  by  increased  mechanization. 


